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A NURSE’S NOTES. 

It seems to me that the chief thing to remember in training 
a child from its earliest infancy is straightforwardness in its 
widest sense: it means punctuality, order, and simplicity. 
A well brought up infant of three months has his food, sleep, 
Ac., at regular times. Supposing nurse is late or early, the 
law’ is broken, and though baby cheerfully and willingly 
takes his food at nurse’s new time, I am quite sure that an 
odd, dissatisfied feeling is started in baby’s mind, and that 
if he could speak he might with reason tell nurse that if she 
chooses her time, he surely may choose his. Though he does 
not say so, this is what actually happens. If nurse does not 
keep a fixed time, baby will not, and nurse will complain that 
“ baby is as self-willed as his father used to be,” and say “ It 
runs in the family,” forgetting or perhaps not knowing that 
the cause of the wilfulness is the slackness that “ runs in the 
nurse.” There are no “ifs” or “buts” or “wheels within wheels” 
in a small child’s mind ; what is to-day is to-morrow, and for 
always and everybody. One baby of four months old I had 
charge of, I used to carry round the nursery just before his 
bed time, and put everything into its place. After a few 
weeks, I sat down with him, leaving some things undone, a 
drawer open, a toy out of its cupboard, and it amused me to 
see baby fidget and point, until I chose to understand him. I 
now now the unnecessary strain I put on the child’s nerves, 
°r if nurse does something for several times and then 
suddenly seems to think it does not matter, what a feeling of 
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may not be conscious of what is wrong, but let this happen 
tw o or three more times and he has discovered that there is 
no law relating to bed time, and in consequence, if he does 
not want to go to bed, not only nurse but the whole household 
know about it, and “ nuss ” (a less superior person than 
nurse) will shake her head and say, “ Ah, just like Johnny 
was at his age.” Habit means law to a child. There either 
is such and such a law- or there is not. A broken law an 
ordinarily honest child s mind could not conceive. Tom, aged 
three, has formed the habit of never wearing his hat in the 
house, and it is interesting what that habit means to him,— 
he voluntarily takes off his hat when he goes into a shop or 
a railway station. One morning his father ran upstairs to 
the nursery wearing his hat and coat ; he had come to say 
good-bye before starting out. Tom immediately said, “ I 
can’t ’peak to you with your hat on, I can’t look at you.” lhe 
father took off his hat with an apology. This sort of thing 
seems priggish in a child, but with their awful honesty, they 
think that what is right for them is right for everyone. Habits 
of courtesy are difficult or impossible to instil into a child 
unless nurse herself practises them. In fact, if everyone is 
habitually courteous to a child, there is no teaching to be 
done. Let a child feel the pleasantness of being “ kind to all 
the people,” and there will be few or no so-called manners to 
teach Nurse accidentally knocks a child and says, I am 

r v h ; dear.’* She may ^IV'wha^you^ 

before tbe ^u and did no. mean to 
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I was severely brought to book once by a child a* years 
old He had his shoes and stockings off, and was conse- 
auentlv not allowed to run across the floor; the house boy 
came in with a scuttle of coals, and when he went out I failed 
to open the door for him, and this small boy said in a shocked 
voice : “ Nur’ is not kind to all the people, no open the door, 
Willum, beg pargont, I’se solly, ’poligize. “ Willum ” 


poor 


was* recalled and treated with due courtesy. Another kind of 
so-called manners is refined personal habits. Children have 

no 
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„U desire to do untidy, dirty, or awkward things ; they don’t 
deliberately think out every act, they just do what is easiest, 
and the easiest thing to do is the thing they have done before 
or seen someone else do, or have had it done for them. 

A baby on your knee coughs or sneezes, if you gently turn 
his head away from you and never fail to do it every time, 
baby will naturally turn away his own head. Never let a 
baby get used to being sticky with food, etc. ; sticky they 
must get, it is a discomfort to them, and they may want 
mouth and hands rubbed up many times during a meal, we 
should try and not put them off with “ don't be fussy,” etc., 
for if they feel the discomfort of being dirty it will be an 
incentive to them to try and be tidy at their meals. If the 
child wears a feeder it is not becoming to do the rubbing up 
on that ; how should we like every spill we made at table 
advertised on our chest r Why do children wear feeders ? 
They begin to wear them long before they are able to feed 
themselves, so one must conclude that they are put on for 
nurse’s benefit, and surely nurse can put a spoonful of food 
as easily into a child’s mouth as her own. 

I own a child requires more rubbing up at meal times than 
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Ihe following example of respectful kindness to a child is 
J think worth while recording; Harold, aged 2 $, has lunch 
in the dining-room. One day on coming down to lunch 1 
found a clean napkin spread under his plate ; I was annoyed, 
for the child has such refined habits, so I asked the parlour- 
maid why she had done it, and she said the tablecloth 
underneath was not quite clean, and she knew Harold would 
not like to see it. A child’s first lesson in feeding himself 
begins when he is a baby. The first few times baby has a 
spoon to play with see that it is given to him as vnn wnni 


, _ -.is given to him as you would 

wish him to hold it when he feeds himself, after a short time 
it is uncomfortable to him to hold it any other way. I think 
it is unwise to be in haste about teaching a child to feed 
himself, and when the first lesson is given don’t let it be at 
the beginning of a meal when he is in such haste for his food,, 
when he is less hungry his hand will be more steady. Try 
not to have a single spill ; it means a sharp look-out and 
many a hasty rescue, but you will find it well worth while in 
the end. 

Another difficult, but surely necessary lesson a child has 

to learn is silence, and this I think applies more particularly 

to meal times. It is very likely that in the nursery there has 

been only nurse and one child for meals, and the chi 

has been allowed to talk as much as he liked and has ha 

one person's sole attention. When he goes down .to . t 

dining-room, there are the grown-ups and probably other 
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"7" T^^k^Our Child may have the habit of 
to fight is stitt ba • answer our sm all requests, and then 

being happily Pf° mp usual req uest is made, and you 

a time comes manner that he is suffering from 

see at once by u ^ a paren tly nothing in what you have 

“ st,ff back ' and probably he does not know himself why 
said to cause it, P f eeling ts there, and has to be 

He ^^nroached’ Without speaking about it, let the child 
gently appro • ^ feels> A “ stiff back ” attitude shows 

tha°t le is prepared and expecting a fight ; take the wind out of 
his sails by an extra friendly attitude. I think if a single word 
,s said at the time or after about this “stiff back >t makes the 
disease too interesting. The child will most l.kely come and 
say some time after the incident, “ I was not very kind this 
morning” and one might answer, “Were you not, dear r lhen 
we’ll not think or talk about anything so unpleasant. 1, of 
course, suppose the little affair has been happily closed at the 

The more we are interested in the training of a child, the 
more we should try to remember that he is a reasonable, 
intelligent individual, and he is not a problem to be worked 
out by a given method. And if a child after its earliest years 
proves “difficult” (a polite word for impolite actions), I think 
it proves that the child has had about him a grown-up who 
was a too difficult problem for him, and in trying to realize 
that on Monday a — a, on Tuesday a = b, and so on through 
the week, his reasonableness has been thrown off the balance, 
and it means years of discomfort to himself and friends. 


SYSTEMATIC EXERCISE* 


We have gathered here this afternoon to discuss the value 
of systematic exercise to health. All exercise in the fresh air 
is good, but the morning practice of systematic exercise 
prepares one for the day’s work as nothing else will. 

The Emerson System of Physical Culture consists of a 
series of Scientific Exercises based upon Psychological and 
Physiological laws, the practice of which aims to bring about 
the highest condition of health and beauty possible in the 
human form. 


The first object to be sought for in the practice of these 
exercises is to restore the entire body to the natural standing 
position — chest raised, chin back, head high, back broad and 
strong, and all the vital organs raised to their normal position. 

All true education is from within and any system that 
considers the extremities— muscles and external parts of the 
body first— is sure to lead one into difficulty and bring on 
weakness and disease. The life-giving organs are the markets 
supplying the body with food, oxygen, nerve force, &c bo 
Texercise should aim first to strengthen the hfe-gtvmg 
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